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GAS helps to rid 
the air of smoke 


It has been estimated that in direct damage, repair costs and loss of time, 
smoke costs the country over £50 million a year. 

‘The use of Gas and Coke is helping to reduce this waste and to make the most 
efficient use of the nation’s coal resources. 

The process of gas-making saves for other vital uses the constituents that cause 
so much damage when coal is burned raw. No smoke, soot or smuts escape to 
damage buildings and vegetation and cause smoke fogs. 

Gas or coke-fired appliances are designed to provide an efficient solution to 
problems of cooking, heating and hot water supply — without waste of either 
fuel or time. They are easier to keep clean; the quality of the heat can be 
controlled; and the atmosphere is not polluted. 
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WF Helpful information on all aspects of the 
a problem of securing efficient services for cooking, 
\ S hw water, space heating and refrigeration may 
] be obtained from the local Gas Undertaking. 
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ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL, | GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1. TEL. SLOA 
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The New Dispersal Bill 


THE TOWN Development Bill is 
one of great importance to ‘ ountry 
towns capable of expansion and the 
acceptance of overspill of industry 
and people from congested cities. 
Since 1943 the Country Towns Com- 
mittee of the TCPA has urged that 
existing small towns should be en- 
abled to take a more active part 
in national development; and many 
such towns have expressed their desire 
to do so. 

In some regions—notably the 
Home Counties and the Lancashire- 
Cheshire region—official planning 
proposals have gone far in working 
out the desirable re-location of popu- 
lation from neighbouring overgrown 
cities. Quotas of additional popula- 
tion have in fact been agreed between 
the interested authorities for many 
small towns and country districts. 
But action lags; partly for lack of suf- 


ficiently strong machinery for devel- 
opment in some of the desirable situ- 
ations; mainly by reason of the 
financial difficulties that arise. A 
small town may desire expansion, yet 
have no organization to carry it out, 
and be unable to afford the rate con- 
tribution for housing a rapid influx of 
people or the capital cost of the addi- 
tions to water, sewerage, and other 
services the expansion involves. 

The Bill, which aims “to encourage 
town development in county dis- 
tricts for the relief of congestion 
or over-population elsewhere,” em- 
powers the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government to contribute to 
the expenditure of local authorities 
on such development. The expenses 
that rank for contribution include the 
cost of land, site development, local 
housing subsidies, and provision of 
water and sewerage services. There 
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is no scale in the Bill; the amount of 
any contribution, and the conditions 
on which it is granted, are left to the 
Minister. Authorities benefiting bythe 
town development may contribute to 
the expenses of the receiving council. 

District councils already possess 
pretty wide powers of development 
under the T & CP and Housing 
Acts for purposes benefiting their 
own areas. This Bill extends these 
same powers, subject to the approval 
of the Minister, so that they can be 
exercised for the benefit of congested 
areas. It also gives them power to 
acquire land that is not designated 
for acquisition in development plans. 

Very interesting provisions of the 
Bill enable a number of authorities, 
besides the receiving district council, 
to “participate” in the town develop- 
ment. Thus, a county council, or a 
county borough, or another district 
council could, by agreement, carry 
out any of the work in the receiving 
district ; and the Minister can impose 
such participation on a negligent or 
unwilling receiving district. Joint 
bodies for development can be set up 
by the Minister on the application of 
two or more councils. Grants may be 
made by him to whichever authority 
he thinks appropriate. 
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The Bill permits of great flexibility 
in arrangements between authorities 
concerned at either end of the dis- 
persal powers. If administered with 
energy, skill, and clarity of aim it will 
undoubtedly be a most valuable 
measure. Its appearance at this 
moment is a proof that the new 
Minister and his colleagues are alive 
to the problem of congestion and the 
need of planned dispersal. 

We hope it means that they are 
going to clear up the tangle of too- 
local local government attitudes and 
of too-departmental ministerial atti- 
tudes that are at present obstructing 
dispersal housing, wise re-location of 
industry, and the expansion of trans- 
port and other services. 

We hope also that the present 
tendency to rebuild the older cities 
with a prevalence of multi-storey 
flats will be checked, and the logic of 
the dispersal policy carried out by re- 
development at decently low den- 
sities, even in and near city centres, 
Vast sums will thereby be saved in 
excess housing subsidies—much more 
we believe, than is needed to facilitate 
expansion in the receiving towns. 
And the result will stand; it will not 
perpetuate an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of overcrowding the land. 


London’s Development Plan 


Dear Sir,—May I congratulate Mr 
Desmond Donnelly upon his review 
of London’s 1951 development plan 
in your February issue. I commend, 
particularly, his comments on the 
traffic chaos; the density surrender; 
and the totally inadequate road pro- 
posals. But may I please take him to 
task for his strategic error in labelling 
the plan the County of London Plan. 

In view of the disastrous discrepan- 
cies between the County of London 
Plan 1943, and the LCC 1951 
Development Plan, it is imperative 
that Londoners be kept fully con- 





scious of the fact that they are NoT 
getting the glittering wartime pro- 
mise of the 1943 plan, but are being 
fobbed off with a pale imitation— 
‘Like Hyperion to a Satyr’ as Hamlet 
says. 

So, please, will your Journal give 
the 1951 plan its correct title which 
is: The Administrative County of 
London Development Plan 1951. 

H. ALEXANDER FURNESS. 

[Per contra: Will planners and 
authorities give their offspring names 
that take up fewer precious lines of 
print ?—Ep. ] 
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THE DEVELOPMENT PLANS: II 


Kingston-upon-Hull 


The City of Hull is the centre for a 
wide area of the East Riding and 
North Lincolnshire. It stands on the 
river Humber twenty-two miles 
from the sea and is intersected by the 
navigable river Hull. Together with 
the adjoining Haltemprice Urban 
District, it is an almost self-contained 
urban unit and is relatively independ- 
ent in the community sense, compared 
with most industrial towns and ports. 
Because of its isolation from other 
important centres, it is a natural 
regional shopping centre although 


by DESMOND DONNELLY 


some of its facilities have been con- 
siderably reduced by war damage. 
The population before the war was 
318,000 but it is estimated that it is 
now nearly 20,000 less. The present 
area of the city is 14,433 acres and the 
mean height above sea level is eight 
feet with practically no rises or falls 
in levels. The nature of the subsoil has 
meant that multi-storey buildings 
require heavy pile foundations and 
this has led to the spread of the city 
outwards, rather than upwards. The 
river Hull has created a very definite 
division of the city into ‘“‘East” and 
“West”, and the main industrial 


Aerial view of Kingston-upon-Hull 


Aerofilms 
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Hull Daily Mail 


St Andrews Dock (the fish dock) Kingston-upon-Hull 


areas broadly form an inverted “‘T” 
shape following the two _ rivers. 
Almost the whole front along the 
Humber—some six miles—is dock- 
land. 

The port serves a wide area of the 
North and Midlands for the import 
of food, raw materials, and general 
cargo and for the export of coal and 
manufactured goods. The Hull fishing 
industry, with its long-distance trawl- 
ers operating off Iceland, is one of the 
largest in Britain. Apart from the 
port, there is also a manufacturing 
industrial area, as well as the shopping 
centres which have been mentioned 
already. The city supplies many 
public services to the surrounding 
agricultural area such as gas, water, 
and telephones. Finally, no assess- 
ment of the main functions of Hull is 
complete without mention of the 
university. 


The Survey 


The special problems facing the 
compilers of the development plan 
fall into three categories. First, there 
is a natural increase in the population 
without a proportionate increase in 
local demands for labour; and with 





the need for employment there is also 
a need for a more spacious develop- 
ment of existing industries. 

Second, there are quite inadequate 
communications between the deep- 
sea docks in the east and the rest of 
the town in the west, coupled with 
interference of road traffic by level 
crossings, especially on the main 
traffic radials. The large number of 
bicycles used in Hull also add to the 
traffic confusion. 

Finally the planners estimate that 
16,500 people are at present living in 
excessively congested conditions. 
They also estimate that a further 
59,300 are living in areas which need 
to be redeveloped after congestion 
has been relieved, and that there will 
be an overspill of 26,000 who need to 
be settled outside the city boundary. 

The survey also disclosed a number 
of other problems such as the shortage 
and inadequate distribution of open 
spaces, especially playing fields, and 
the lack of school sites. 


Development Plan: Major Proposals 


Wherever practicable the city has 
been divided into residential units 
enclosed by major physical barriers 
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as in the original Abercrombie plan. 
The housing programme is intended 
to provide 24,800 houses in twenty 
years. 

The existing area of parks is to be 
increased from 260 acres to 336 acres 
and public playing fields are to be 
increased by 404 acres. To summarize 
the position in respect of open spaces, 
the plan provides within the city on 
the basis of an ultimate population of 
278,000 for: 





acres per 
thousand population 
Parks I*2 
Public playing fields 2°12 
Private playing fields 1°29 
Allotments 1°42 
6-03 





It is planned to build twenty-three 
new primary schools and thirty-nine 
new secondary schools in addition to 
the many alterations and extensions 
to existing premises. Provision is also 
made for a new technical college. 

The proposals in a comprehensive 
development area map for the central 
area envisage the rehabilitation of the 
blitzed shopping and business area. 
It is intended to meet the car-parking 
problem by a larger number of rela- 
tively small car parks, rather than by 
multi-storey car parks. 

Of the sixteen level crossings in 
Hull, five are to be eliminated by the 
abandonment of stretches of “‘grade”’ 
level railway, and five others by over- 
bridging. The remaining six are on 
minor streets. 

The analysis shows that 56,000 
persons can be accommodated on 
virginal land within the city or in 
redevelopment areas, out of the total 
of 81,800 to be rehoused within 
twenty years. This will involve a 
movement of 26,000 people into the 
country, and the Hull and East 
Riding Joint Advisory Committee 
has suggested the following distribu- 
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tion of overspill: Holderness Rural 
District 2,500; Hendon 500; Haltem- 
price Urban District 15,000, and 
Beverley Rural District 8,000. 

The area of comprehensive de- 
velopment is 278 acres and is broadly 
zoned into four sections. There is a 
central shopping area to the north- 
west. The civic, cultural, and educa- 
tional centre surround an existing 
large town garden, laid out on the 
site of one of the early town docks, and 
is to the north-east. The Old Town 
to the south-east is for commercial 
uses, such as shops and warehouses 
and the south-west is for commercial 
uses which are connected with the 
shopping area. 


Comment 


Hull is one of the first of the large 
cities to produce its development 
plans. This is a particular credit to 
its planning officer, Mr Aylmer 
Coates, because there was a long 
period of controversy after the war 
when it seemed as though little or no 
progress was being made. 

Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s war- 
time plan has been modified con- 
siderably, partly in the light of post- 
war conditions which have prevented 
some of the more ambitious projects 
like the Humber barrage. His pro- 
posed new town at Burton Constable 
has also been discarded and the ulti- 
mate population of Hull will be 
10,000 more under the development 
plan than that proposed by Aber- 
crombie. 

There is already a significant popu- 
lation migration movement from 
Hull which the Registrar General’s 
office estimates at about 1,000 persons 
per year. This is due to the fact that 
the birth-rate in Hull is considerably 
higher than the national average (for 
no clear reason) and that the number 
of available jobs is not keeping pace 
with the natural growth in popula- 
tion. This migratory trend taken 
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together with the decentralization of 
26,000 people, mainly into the Hal- 
temprice U.D., will have the effect of 
reducing the total population of the 
city from just over 300,000 today to 
278,000 by 1971. 

Part of the difficulty in replanning 
industry in Hull is the close connec- 
tion between the existing industries 
and the docks along the Humber. 
However, the Imperial Typewriter 
Co. have recently decided to build a 
large factory in the city and this 
should have the effect of establishing 
a better balance, although many may 
question whether Hull was a suitable 
site for it in any case, and whether it 
might not have been better to have 
sited it elsewhere in a receiving area. 

A very interesting event in Hull has 
been the recent Ministerial decision 
to permit a property trust to under- 
take part of the redevelopment of the 
central area, on the condition that the 
tenants of their shops have been 
approved by the local authority or 
the Minister. A lengthy clause has 
had to be inserted into the original 
lease for this purpose but, despite the 
apparent complications, this cumber- 
some procedure appears to be work- 
ing all right in practice. 

However, taken generally, Hull is 
to be congratulated in getting on 
with the job at last, and criticisms 
must be tempered by an obvious 
feeling of relief that something is 
beginning to happen and nearly all 
of it for the good. 


Blackburn 


Blackburn, with its narrow streets 
and steep hills, its great cotton mills 
and new engineering, is a product of 
the industrial revolution. However, it 
is different from many of its Lanca- 
shire counterparts as it is also an agri- 
cultural centre with wholesale mark- 
ets for fruit and vegetables, meat, fish, 
and other produce. It is not part of a 
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great conurbation and retains proud- 
ly its own civic identity, its Royal 
Blackburn Show and the annual Pot 
and Pleasure Fair held each Easter. 


Survey 


Blackburn’s population today is 
111,000 and the local authority area 
is 8,080 acres. It stands on the western 
slopes of the Pennines and close to 
moorland and the Ribble valley. Its 
planning problems are therefore 
somewhat different from those of 
many other industrial towns, but it 
has the common difficulty of a con- 
gested central area. The older and 
congested part of the town follows 
the course of the rivers Blackwater 
and Darwen and it is a general hotch- 
potch of industrial, residential, and 
commercial properties. 

The redevelopment of these sub- 
standard areas is a problem beyond 
the scope of the plan and involves the 
rehousing of nearly 80,000 people. 

The industrial problem is to attract 
new industries employing male labour 
and generally to improve the indus- 
trial balance, there being too much 
dependence on cotton and its allied 
industries; although with the decline 
of Lancashire textiles this dependence 
has been diminishing in recent years. 

The road problem consists mainly 
of the advisability of widening exist- 
ing radial roads, rather than the 
building of new ones. 

The complete school programme 
envisages the building of sixty-eight 
new schools. This is far more than can 
be done within the period of the plan 
and the obvious course is to provide 
for the most urgent needs within the 
scope of the available resources. 

‘The private open spaces are con- 
sidered adequate, but there is a 
shortage of public open space. For- 
tunately the survey shows that land 
can be made available for this but not 
for sufficient playing fields reasonably 
near the residential areas. 
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Blackburn is a product of the industrial revolution 


Development Plan Proposals 


In addition to many smaller sites, 
about seventy-eight acres are pro- 
vided for industrial expansion to the 
north-east of the town. 

The housing programme is for 
5,000-7,000 houses and assumes a 
building rate of 250-350 houses a 
year. Sites are available within the 
borough for this programme. 

There are no important proposals 
for reorganization of the business and 
shopping centres as it is proposed to 
submit an area of comprehensive 
development for the town centre fairly 
soon. The only road proposal shown 
on the plan is for a small section of the 
intermediate ring road. The remain- 
ing road proposals are to be submitted 
at a later date. 


The plan includes a school pro- 
gramme for twenty-four new schools, 
including a new technical college and 
approximately fifty nursery schools. 

It is intended to provide an overall 
figure of seven acres of open space 
per thousand population, but the 
allotment allocation of 0-8 acres per 
thousand is considered adequate be- 
cause the survey shows that nearly 50 
per cent of it is uncultivated. Provi- 
sion is also made for health centres, 
branch libraries, community centres, 
and three more post offices. 


Comment 


The plan measures up satisfactorily 
on three counts. The housing densi- 
ties proposed are practical and if the 
general trend of Blackburn’s current 
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housing development is followed, its 
citizens of the future will have satis- 
factory living conditions. The open 
space programme is good and would 
be much better if the congested cen- 
tral area did not impose severe limita- 
tions on its distribution. The indus- 
tries are linked with the provision of 
a new technical college. The educa- 
tion of textile and other workers is 
essential if the town is to keep its 
place in the face of world competition. 

During recent years the population 
has declined from 133,000 in 1911 to 
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110,000. The plan envisages a slight 
increase to 115,000 in 1971 with the 
introduction of new industries to 
balance textiles and this is likely to be 
more difficult than some may appre- 
ciate, as all Lancashire is wanting the 
same thing, having hard memories of 
the uncertainty of textile prosperity. 

All in all, however, Blackburn is 
to be congratulated on a sober and 
sensible plan which takes account of 
both what is possible in the circum- 
stances, and what is desirable to pro- 
vide decent conditions for its people. 


New Towns and Industry 


“In their examination of the ac- 
counts and reports of the New Town 
Development Corporations, your 
Committee noted that one of the 
reports said that a number of indus- 
trialists, suitable for introduction to 
the New Town, were prepared to 
lease or build premises but so far, 
with one exception, it had not been 
possible to obtain the promise of a 
building licence. The Ministry of 
Local Government and Planning said 
that the position at this particular 
town had improved since the date of 
the report, but difficulties still existed 
and some firms who were willing to 
establish industries in New Towns 
could not get the necessary permission 
from the Board of Trade, or, if they 
got it, they might be told that they 
were not important enough to qualify 
for a building licence. 

Already commitments of over 
£200,000,000 have been incurred in 
the building of New Towns, and your 
Committee are apprehensive lest the 
success of the towns and the possibility 
of getting an adequate return on the 
public money invested in them may 
be prejudiced by the failure of the 
towns to attract the industries neces- 
sary to their full economic develop- 
ment. They therefore examined the 


Board of Trade as to their policy on 
the matter and in particular as to 
whether the Board used their powers 
to influence an industrialist in favour 
of a Development Area rather thana 
New Town. The Board said that their 
powers were limited to persuasion and 
inducement and submitted a memor- 
andum on the policy they followed; 
the ultimate decision on the location 
of new factories either in a Develop- 
ment Area or in a New Town or else- 
where was taken by an officer of high 
administrative rank in the Board of 
Trade and difficult and important 
cases were often referred to Ministers. 

The Board of Trade have special 
responsibilities for the Development 
Areas and can offer substantial finan- 
cial inducements to industries to go to 
such areas. No such powers exist in 
relation to New Towns unless they 
happen to be situated in Development 
Areas. Your Committee hope there- 
fore that the Board will give favour- 
able consideration to applications 
from firms which are willing to go to 
New Towns without financial induce- 
ments and thus help to create a sound 
economic basis for the future develop- 
ment of the towns.””—Fourth Report of 
the Committee of Public Accounts Session 
1950-1. 
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DECLINING POPULATION: POSSIBLE 
REMEDIES IN SOUTH NORTHANTS 


Dispersal of Industry and People is essential in the interests of the 
crowded great cities. It is no less important to revive the small 
towns in regions where population is declining. 


cline in population of the south- 

ern part of Northamptonshire 
has been viewed with disquiet, and in 
preparing the county development 
plan the opportunity has arisen to 
study closely the problems together 
with possible solutions. 

The area of South Northampton- 
shire (map No. 1) comprises the 
Brackley, Daventry, and ‘Towcester 
rural districts, together with the 


F: SOME time past the slow de- 


by M. GREGORY 


municipal boroughs of Brackley and 
Daventry. Entirely rural in character, 
it has an area of 202,000 acres and a 
population of about 47,300. The 
average density is, therefore, in the 
region of 0-2 persons per acre with a 
rateable value of £4 13s. gd. per 
head. 

Agriculture employs by far the 
largest proportion of male labour. 
Scattered throughout the area are 
some twenty-four industrial firms 


Aerial view of Brackley, Northants 


Aero Pictorial Lid 
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varying in size, the largest of which 
employs about 400 persons. 

The nearest business and shopping 
centres of any size are all outside the 
area; they are Rugby (46,000), Ban- 
bury (19,000), Wolverton (13,000), 
and Northampton (104,000). 

With the exception of the few 
parishes within the sphere of influence 
of the towns referred to, shopping and 
business facilities and entertainment 
are not readily accessible to the 
people in the area, nor in the main is 
employment in any industry, except 
agriculture, available within reason- 
abie daily reach of their homes. 


Two Ancient Boroughs 


Brackley and Daventry are both 
ancient boroughs whose population 
since 1801 has remained static, their 
present estimated populations being 
2,598 and 4,070. In the main the 
residents of Brackley work in Ban- 
bury, and to a lesser extent at West- 
bury in Buckinghamshire. In Daven- 
try, a boot and shoe factory and a 
light engineering concern provide the 
main sources of employment, but a 
considerable number travel daily to 
Rugby. 

With the exception of the same few 
parishes, there has been a marked 
decline of population since 1891. Be- 
tween 1891 and 1948 it declined by 
12 per cent, and as is to be expected, 
the decline has been greatest in the 
villages more remote from centres of 
population (map No. IT). 


Need to Arrest Decline 


It is feared that unless some 
positive action is taken, the trend will 
persist, the depopulation of the more 
remote rural areas will continue at an 
increasing rate and its effect on the 
life of the people will be cumulative; 
furthermore the difficulties of ad- 
ministering a sparsely populated area 
at a reasonable cost will be accentu- 
ated. 


| 
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The necessity to improve the 
existing conditions is undeniable and 
in this connection the following 
factors must be considered: 

(a) The maintenance of a high and 
stable level of employment. 

(6) Whilst considerable progress has 
been made with electricity, water 
and sewerage services, and hous- 
ing development, the rate of 
further progress depends on the 
supply of materials and labour. 

(c) The improvement of social facili- 
ties in the villages, e.g. village 
halls and playing fields. 

(d) The accessibility of each village to 
a suitable centre for shopping, 
business, and entertainment, with 
adequate transport facilities. 

(e) The necessity of reversing the 
drift of population from the 
countryside and to retain suffici- 
ent people to support the agri- 
cultural industry. 

(f) In so far as employment in agri- 
culture is not available or suitable 
for people living in the villages, 
appropriate alternative employ- 
ment should be available. ‘Then 
the people will not have to leave 
the villages in order to seek work 
in towns beyond reasonable travel- 
ling distance of their homes. 


Expansion of Small Towns 


The improvement in the material 
standard of living and of social facili- 
ties in the villages is important, but by 
itself not sufficient. It is considered 
vital that one or more centres should 
be selected for expansion so as to pro- 
vide shopping, business, and enter- 
tainment facilities, and Brackley and 
Daventry are suggested as being most 
desirable for this purpose. 

Brackley would provide adequate 
facilities for the greater part of the 
Brackley RD, the western parishes of 
the Towcester RD, and the neigh- 
bouring parishes in Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire, whilst Daventry 
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would provide adequate facilities for 
the greater part of the Daventry RD 
and the neighbouring parishes in 
Warwickshire. 

An outline of the history and 
growth of these two towns will give a 
clearer picture of the problems likely 
to arise should a programme of ex- 
pansion be undertaken. 


Brackley’s History 

Brackley is the most southerly 
town in Northants, adjacent to the 
county boundary of Bucks, and al- 
most mid-way between the towns of 
Banbury and Buckingham. 

It is referred to in Domesday as 
“Brachelai” and in early records as 
“Brackele”. The earliest reference to 
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the burgesses of Brackley occurs in 
the reign of Henry III when Rodger 
de Quincy, by a charter without date, 
granted certain liberties and privi- 
leges to the people of Brackley, but 
there is no record of a charter of in- 
corporation till November 1686. It 
was what is colloquially termed a 
close borough and did not send repre- 
sentatives to Parliament till the reign 
of Edward VI. 

In the reign of Edward II Brackley 
was made a staple town for the wool 
trade. The establishment of a market 
can be traced to the early thirteenth 
century and it remains today a 
market town and until recently was 
one of the main hunting centres of the 
district. 


Character of the Town 

The town has a very wide main 
street capable of becoming the centre 
of a bigger town. At one time there 


Daventry from the air 
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were a number of buildings down the 
centre, but these have been de- 
molished giving a pleasing result and 
an opportunity to present some 
attractive architectural fagades—to 
mention a few, the Town Hall, Alms- 
houses, Magdalen College, and Win- 
chester House School. The town is set 
in a well-wooded, rich agricultural 
countryside with sufficient variations 
in levels to make for interest. 

The town’s industries are essenti- 
ally local, such as a brewery, sawmill, 
motor repair garages, etc. There are 
two well-known schools in the main 
street: Winchester House and Mag- 
dalen College. 

At one time the most flourishing 
industry was associated with hunt- 
ing, for which the surrounding 
country is eminently suitable. Hunt- 
ing lodges in the town were occupied 
by visitors during the season, and 
before the last war up to 150 horses 
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were often stabled there. This pro- 
vided work for a large number of the 
inhabitants, a source of employment 
now virtually non-existent. 


Attracting Industry 


The alternative to fairly rapid 
planned expansion would be to 
attract small-scale industries, each of 
which might be expected to bring its 
own key workers. Great care would be 
required, however, in the _ initial 


stages to avoid interference with the 
supply of agricultural labour. It 
would be essential to bring out 
sufficient population at the outset to 
man the new industries. This would 
be feasible if a good house and other 
amenities such as shopping, business, 
schools, entertainment, and transport 
were offered, for without such ameni- 
ties it is doubtful if the requisite popu- 
lation would move, especially if work 
still continued to he available in the 
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larger cities from which the popula- 
tion would have to be drawn. 

Brackley has a suitable area for 
development as an industrial estate; 
the site is now used for agriculture, 
but once formed part of the sewage 
disposal works where broad irriga- 
tion was practised until a modern 
plant was installed. 

More and more people in this area 
are being drawn into the sphere of 
influence of larger towns on the 
borders of the county as these towns 
expand and develop better transport 
services to the surrounding villages. 
This must in its turn mean some 
eventual depopulation in favour of the 
larger towns. By encouraging industry 
to Brackley it is hoped to arrest this 
trend. 


Daventry’s History 


Daventry is a small, compact, 
ancient borough and there is pre- 
sumptive evidence of the site having 
been a primitive settlement of our 
early ancestors down to Roman times. 
The market town is on a hill of about 
450 feet above sea level, and received 
its first charter from Queen Elizabeth 
in 1595. The manor of Daventry be- 
longed to the Crown when the 
charter was granted and at that time 
the Moot Hall was ordered to be the 
common place for the holding of the 
Corporation Courts. Daventry was in 
the Fawsley Hundred and referred to 
in Domesday as “‘Daventrei’’. 

In the days of the stage-coach, 
Daventry stood at the junction of 
four main roads leading to London, 
Oxford, Coventry, and Northamp- 
ton and about eighty coaches passed 
daily along its narrow streets. At that 
time the making of whips was the 
chief industry, mainly in the houses of 
the work-people. After the passing of 
the stage-coach the town fell on quiet 
times. The manufacture of boots and 
shoes in the middle of the nineteenth 
century and the later invention of the 
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motor car helped the revival of the 
town. In recent years a large wireless 
station has been set up at Borough 
Hill for the BBC. The principal in- 
dustries remain the manufacture of 
boots and shoes, and light engineer- 


ing. 
The Town’s Possibilities 


The town has excellent possibilities 
for expansion, being a focal point for 
road transport and well placed both 
in relation to London and Birming- 
ham. Ample land of reasonable con- 
tours to the west and north-west with- 
in its boundaries could be made 
available for development. As in 
many other country towns, however, 
the problem of reconstructing the 
approaches to the centre would re- 
quire consideration; apart from the 
main shopping street roads in the 
central area are somewhat narrow. 

Daventry is anxious to grow, as for 
many years its population has re- 
mained static, workers being drawn 
to Rugby, Northampton, and Coven- 
try by the opportunities that industry 
offers there. 


The Two Towns and the Big Cities 


It is considered that Brackley and 
Daventry should, if possible, be ex- 
panded, not only in their own inter- 
ests, but in the interests of the sur- 
rounding rural area. If they are to be 
expanded by the introduction of 
population as well as industry this 
can only be done by absorbing part of 
the London and/or Birmingham 
overspill. If people are to be persua- 
ded to leave such large centres to find 
employment in new industries in 
Northamptonshire it is essential that 
the town to which they move should 
be large enough to provide amenities 
of an urban standard. Furthermore, 
the transfer of workers would in prac- 
tice often involve the transfer of the 
family units to which they belong, 
and the towns must be sufficiently 
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large to provide a range of employ- 
ment for other members of the family. 
For these reasons it is considered 
necessary to plan for the expansion of 
these towns to the order of about 
25,000 to 30,000 population each. 


Agricultural Repercussions 


Fears have been expressed that the 
introduction of additional population 
and industry into such towns as 
Daventry and Brackley would at- 
tract essential labour from agri- 
culture in the surrounding villages; 
but it is pointed out that the experi- 
ence in the villages adjacent to 
Northampton and ‘Kettering which 
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are increasing in population in no 
way supports these fears and that no 
special shortage of agricultural labour 
has occurred in these villages. Indeed, 
if no steps are taken to reverse the 
drift of population from the more 
remote villages, a shortage of agri- 
cultural labour will in fact occur in 
these areas in the not far distant future. 

The problems relating to South 
Northamptonshire must, I think, 
apply equally in many counties that 
are predominantly agricultural in 
nature, and serious thought must be 
given to the situation in order that a 
satisfactory solution can be reached 
in the foreseeable future. 


Hertfordshire Planning Exhibition 


The Hertfordshire Planning De- 
partment is to be congratulated on 
the excellent planning exhibition 
which opened at Hertford on 10 
December and is now touring the 
principal towns in the county. 

The exhibition illustrates by photo- 
graphs and clearly labelled diagrams 
and maps the results of the survey 
carried out under the 1947 Act and 
the proposals of the county develop- 
ment plan for housing 238,500 people 
from Greater London in new and ex- 
panded towns. It shows that 71 per 
cent of the county is now used for food 
production and that the houses, 
shops, offices, schools, factories, and 
other developments proposed within 
the next twenty years will reduce this 
area by only 6 per cent. The ex- 
hibition also deals with the plans for 
roads and railways, gas, water, 
electricity, sewage, and refuse dis- 
posal, playing fie!ds, and the in- 
dustrial areas in which are employed 
230,000 people out of a total popula- 
tion of 609,735. The plan can be 
carried out with the labour, materials, 


and money which will be available 
under present conditions. 

An article on the plan appeared in 
the February 1951 issue of Town AND 
Country PLANNING. 

As well as county maps the ex- 
hibition contains a number of de- 
tailed town maps of St Albans, 
Hemel Hempstead, Hertford, Bishops 
Stortford, etc. and popular leaflets 
are available about each of these 
towns. 

At St Albans Town Hall the ex- 
hibition, which is clearly presented 
and easy to understand, seemed to be 
attracting considerable numbers of 
afternoon shoppers and conducted 
parties from schools. It is a pity that 
several opportunities were missed— 
the posters outside and the intro- 
ductory notice inside were dull and 
uninviting and the exhibition screens 
could well have been numbered. 

The people of Hertfordshire now 
have the chance to see and criti- 
cize their development plan and a 
box is available for their comments 
and suggestions. 
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Town-cramming: Who is to blame? 

Planners are being blamed for all 
that is happening in our tight- 
packed cities. Is this fair? People 
write to the papers complaining 
separately of each symptom of over- 
crowding the land with buildings. 
Motorists moan over the lack of space 
for movement and parking. Sports- 
men want space for games. Nine of 
ten families want space for ground- 
floor living-rooms and _ gardens. 
Teachers want space for schools. Each 
interest, by fighting for its legitimate 
interest, pares and nibbles at the 
space needed by the others in con- 
gested areas. They should get to- 
gether; what they all need is More 
Space per Thousand Townsmen. 

The warden of the Union of Girls’ 
Schools for Social Service joins the 
queue in The Times (28 January) with 
a demand for space where “small 
children, deprived by post-war condi- 
tions” (our italics) “of any hope of a 
garden, may yet play somewhere near 
the shadow of their own chimney- 
pots”, and blames the “captains of the 
planning industry” for the “great 
blocks of flats going up cheek by jowl 
with each other with no proper pro- 
vision of playing space in their 
immediate area”. 

Sir George Pepler replies (4 Feb- 
ruary) that “‘all engaged in the pro- 
fession of town planning” are sorry to 
see this happening, and “‘that there is 
no need to convince such planners 
that the human needs of a neighbour- 
hood count, and that the practical 
aspects of bringing up a family in an 
area such as this are important!” 

Sir George passes the blame on to 
some of the local planning authori- 


ties and the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government; ‘‘who have yet 
to be convinced ... that overcrowding 
the land is uneconomic, unhealthy, 
unpleasant, and highly vulnerable’’. 
The planners, he says, are the ser- 
vants of the authorities. The impli- 
cation is that a humane profession is 
being compelled to do what it clearly 
sees to be wrong. 


Professional Responsibility 

This may be partly true, but is it the 
whole truth? Could the present set- 
back in space standards have come 
about if the planning profession had 
been solid in resisting it within the 
machine ? 

No. The strength of planning, when 
it was winning its way, was in the 
admirable balance its advocates and 
practitioners stood for, between the 
social, economic, technical, and visual 
considerations. Raymond Unwin, 
and later the Welwyn planners, set 
out (a) to produce towns and houses 
average people would like to live and 
work in; (6) at a cost they could 
afford; (c) using the best available 
methods; and (d) making everything 
look pleasant. They had these things 
in normal perspective. So what they 
did appealed widely and gained 
prestige for the principle of town 
planning, and thereby for the new 
profession. Very largely they worked 
under private enterprise conditions; 
but they fixed and imposed on them- 
selves definite minimum space stan- 
dards based on experience and care- 
ful observation. 


The “Urban” and “Suburban” 
Today it is possible for a profes- 
sional planner, in describing his plan, 
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to show that what he is primarily 
interested in is the ‘‘silhouette” of the 
buildings, or some such abstraction 
as “‘urbanity’’, or the “urban feel”’. In 
face of the fact that nearly all the 
well-off urban population between 
1900 and 1939 wanted of their free 
choice to live in suburbs—it is pos- 
sible for a planner to praise his own 
plan because of its difference from the 
“suburban’’. No harm done, you may 
say, since these terms don’t mean 
anything! But they do mean some- 
thing; invariably, in new terms and 
old, they mean the planner is finding 
fancy words for higher density. And 
high density was the main disease 
against which planning was to be the 
great prophylactic. 


What was Suburban Sprawl? 

One success the New Planning has 
had. It has stopped Suburban Sprawl. 
In fact, people seem to have forgotten 
what it was. It was two things; (1) 
residential development at reasonable 
density, but too far from the city’s 
work centre, and (2) wastefully open 
residential development, either be- 
cause plots were too large, or were too 
far apart with unused land between. 
Type (1) meant simply that the popu- 
lation of the city was too great. Type 
(2)was partly the absence of planning, 
partly perhaps the fancy of well-off 
people for large plots (which may 
again be a factor when licences are 
obtainable). 

There was a case against permit- 
ting people to have in suburban areas 
or the countryside plots of one, two or 
more acres solely for residence. There 
are vast areas of such houses around 
all prosperous cities and towns; and 
the present tendency for people to 
prefer somewhat smaller plots is 
making the use of many of these large- 
plot houses a real problem—especi- 
ally as, for transport reasons, it is often 
wrong to cut the plots up for low-rent 
housing. 
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The important thing to remember, 
however, is that the case against this 
real “sprawl” is no argument against 
the minimum space standard of 
twelve to fifteen houses a net acre. 
The latter is not “sprawl” unless it is 
in the wrong place. 


“Living in Flats” 

This new report by a sub-com- 
mittee of the Central Housing Ad- 
visory Committee (HMSO, 1s. 6d.) 
deals with a horrifying situation in a 
disarmingly human way. (It is a pity 
there is no Central Planning Ad- 
visory Committee). Flats are repre- 
sented as a necessity forced on cities 
by “‘the high cost of land as well as 
the current housing shortage’’. Both 
fallacious reasons, of course—but 
we infinitely prefer this defensive atti- 
tude to the Corbusierite nonsense that 
flats are an advance in family living. 

“Flats”, said Alderman Reginald 
Stamp, chairman of the LCC housing 
committee (at Hampstead, 8 Decem- 
ber 1951), “are not proper homes for 
families. Future generations will 
curse the councils which built so 
many large blocks of flats.” 

It endears Mr Stamp to us to 
know that he is signing contracts for 
millions of pounds’ worth of flats with 
tears in his fountain pen. 


Provision for Families 

The CHAC report is a bit more 
cautious; for “the family with several 
children”, it ventures to say, “‘it is 
well-nigh impossible to provide in 
flats a wholly suitable environment”. 
(One can imagine the drafiing pro- 
cess in which the words “well-nigh” 
and “wholly” were inserted). But 
the sub-committee’s heart is in the 
right place. It is convinced that “it 
will still be desirable to provide even 
in central areas the maximum amount 
of accommodation for families with 
children in houses and maisonettes 
rather than in flats”. It deplores that 
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the LCC and metropolitan boroughs 
have, since 1945, in the county, built 
26,386 flats and only 2,711 houses. 
Lansbury is cited as a sign of better 
things. A useful table shows how many 
houses of two and three storeys can be 
included at given densities. 

We are particularly glad to note 
the suggestion that the housing man- 
ager shall be consulted in designing 
dwellings. We hope the housing 
manager will not hesitate to represent 
the real desire of the tenants both as 
to details and basic types of design. 

Though the expedients suggested to 
deal with problems of noise and access 
and garden space seem pathetic, so 
long as flats are built for families the 
best must be made of them. This 
report at least remembers that the 
best is not really good. 


City Densities Compared 

Mr Colin Clark’s brief study of 
“Urban Population Densities’ ( Jour- 
nal RSS, Pt lV, 1951) is packed with 
points of immense interest to plan- 
ners, most of whom won’t entirely 
grasp his statistical formulae. We all 
know that in all cities residential 
density is highest near city centres, 
and falls off towards the suburbs; and 
that in most cities (not all), as time 
goes on, density falls in inner and 
rises in outer suburbs, so that the 
whole city tends to “spread itself out’’. 

Mr Clark, by an impressive assem- 
bly of figures, shows that this falling- 
off of density appears to follow ‘a 
simple mathematical equation of ex- 
ponential decline’’. Before heaving a 
sigh of relief, however, the reader 
must also know that very different 
rates of decline of density occur, “‘as 
measured by the co-efficient 6”’. 
A high value of b means a sharp de- 
cline with distance, i.e. a compact 
city; a low value means a slower 
decline, and a more spread-out city. 
Also things are much affected by the 
co-efficient A—which measures the 
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‘‘The suburbs are getting so crowded, 
we’re thinking of moving back to the city”’. 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


degree of crowding the citizens will 
tolerate at the centre. To cut Mr 
Clark’s admirably short story still 
shorter, the result is that, if x is the 
distance in miles from the centre, and 
»y the density of resident population in 
1000s per sq mile: 
= Ae —bx 

The application of Mr Clark’s 
formula to various cities at various 
dates brings out some points of 
fascinating interest. For example, 
London’s “tolerance of crowding” 
factor A was 800 in 1841, and dropped 
to 80 in 1939. Is it now rising again, 
as it did in Paris from 1896 (370) to 
1931 (470) ? Both A and d are greatly 
affected by the cost of transport in 
relation to citizens’ incomes. We are 
sorry not to have space to explain 
how Mr Clark finds similarities be- 
tween Manchester and Los Angeles, 
not only in the shape of their ex- 
ponential graphs, but in their pro- 
duction of smoke and _ industrial 
litter. Students of cities will enjoy 
many other of the suggestions made. 
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THE SOCIOLOGIST AND THE PLANNER 


A Review of an American Symposium on the Problems posed by 
Housing and Town Planning for Social Science. 


HE CONNECTION between hous- 
ing conditions and social con- 
ditions has long been recog- 
nized and a long list of distinguished 
social reformers have been active in 
the field of housing and town plan- 
ning precisely because of this con- 
nection. What has not been recog- 
nized, until comparatively recently, 
is the extremesubtlety and complexity 
of the connection between the build- 
ings in which we pass our lives and the 
sort of lives we lead. This realization 
has been gradually forced upon us by 
our experience in the provision of 
public housing. The more we suc- 
ceeded, in the inter-war years, in re- 
housing slum dwellers and in im- 
posing higher standards the more 
conscious we became that mechanical 
standards of physical amenity are 
only a part solution of the housing 
and planning problem. Many of the 
estates built between the wars were 
admirable in the matter of physical 
standards and yet were felt to lack 
some elusive quality of social life that 
was often patently and maddeningly 
present in the sub-standard housing 
of the slum areas. The new estates 
were stigmatized picturesquely, but 
with some truth, as ‘‘hygienic deserts”’ 
and “‘penal settlements”, and it was 
said that some of the residents un- 
gratefully left their new houses to 
return to the companionable slum 
areas from which they had come. 


Conditions of Satisfying Life 


Thus it appeared that a rich and 
satisfying social life does not arise of 
its own volition; on the contrary, it 
seemed to be something of a delicate 
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plant requiring special conditions for 
its appearance and growth. What are 
these conditions ? And what, indeed, 
is a rich and satisfying social life? 
These are the tremendous questions 
that the planner dropped into the 
lap of the unsuspecting sociologist. 

Of course the sociologist has to 
reformulate these questions in terms 
of his own science; he has to break 
them down to manageable propor- 
tions and relate them to specific social 
groups before he can even start to 
answer them. Some notable work has 
already been done in Britain although 
it is not, I think, unfair to say that 
contributions have been isolated and 
far from numerous. This deficiency is 
probably due to sociology not being 
widely recognized and taught in our 
universities, which means, in turn, 
that there is a general shortage of 
sociologists—by no means all of whom 
are interested in problems of plan- 
ning. 


An American Symposium 


By comparison American plan- 
ners are fortunate in being able to call 
upon greater resources, for sociology 
is a well-established and generously 
endowed discipline in the United 
States. 

The extent of the American plan- 
ner’s relative good fortune can be 
seen from the special number of 
The Journal of Social Issues (Vol. 7, 
Nos. 1 and 2)! devoted to a sym- 
posium on the problems for social 
science which are stemming from the 
field of housing and town planning. 
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This is the first time that a sym- 
posium of this sort has appeared and I 
think it should prove of great interest 
to planners, architects, and workers in 
related fields, as well as to social 
scientists, because it shows at what 
points the social scientist can be of 
assistance to the planner and what 
kind of assistance he can provide. 

I can well imagine the practising 
planner feeling acute disappointment 
at the sort of assistance that seems to 
be forthcoming. There is no soothing 
general formula, no definite recom- 
mendation to do this or to do that. 
Every statement is tentative and care- 
fully qualified. This is a measure both 
of the quality of the contributions and 
of the level of advancement of the 
sociology of housing. 


Race and Income Groups 


The contributors, among whom 
are such well-known figures as F. 
Stuart Chapin and Catherine Bauer, 
cover a wide range of topics. Some of 
these topics are of little more than 
academic interest here. The problem 
of harmonizing race relations in 
multi-racial housing projects, which 
is the subject of one article, is not a 
problem in this country. Nor, I think, 
do a significant number of people 
in this country argue that the 
classical laws of supply and demand 
should be allowed free play in the 
field of housing with the intended 
result that the building industry 
should concentrate on supplying the 
demand of the upper income groups 
with the demand of the lower income 
groups being supplied by housing 
that “‘filters’’ down from the upper 
levels. The political and economic 
arguments that make the filtering 
concept a lively and controversial 
topic in the United States are not in 
evidence here. 


British Surveys Criticized 
The item of immediate interest to 
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British readers will be the article by 
Henry Cohen. Mr Cohen is now act- 
ing director of research for the New 
York City Planning Commission, 
and he spent some time recently as an 
assistant director of Birmingham 
University’s Coventry Sociological 
Survey. He draws on his observation 
and experience in Britain to contri- 
bute an article entitled “Social Sur- 
veys as Planning Instruments for 
Housing in Britain”. In this he indi- 
cates briefly the roots of the survey 
and its connections with the classic 
work of Booth and Rowntree. Every- 
body will not agree with his political 
observations and his contention (p. 
36) that it was the post-war rise of the 
Labour Party that increased support 
for the planning survey. But his point 
that the planning survey has, so far, 
been little more than a collecting of 
facts, a form of social accounting, as 
he puts it, will command general 
assent. Not that he underestimates 
the importance of social accounting. 
The provision of factual information 
on shopping facilities and their utili- 
zation, on the distribution of work- 
places and their relation to dwellings 
and on various demographic factors, 
has put planning decisions on a new 
and more objective plane. 

Mr Cohen quotes with approval a 
dictum of Professor Sargant Florence 
that . . . sociologists must “‘get their 
feet wet” in the housing and planning 
field. No one will object to this if it 
means that the sociologist must make 
closer contact with the planner and 
achieve a greater understanding of 
the problems he faces. But Mr Cohen 
seems to mean more than this for he 
goes on to complain that the sociolo- 
gist often rejects the responsibility for 
making decisions and qualifies his 
advice to such an extent that it is use- 
less to the practical planner. It may be 
true that planners would like to have 
concrete advice to the effect that 
grouping houses in a particular way 
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will promote a particular sort of 
desirable social behaviour, or that a 
particular arrangement of rooms will 
best promote an easy interplay of 
family life. It is certainly true that 
sociologists would like to be able to 
give advice of this sort. The trouble is 
that they are not in a position to do so; 
and some would argue that they never 
will be. Far from getting into the 
spirit of decision-making it may well 
be the responsibility of the sociologist 
to resist the pressure for “hard” re- 
commendations and to accustom his 
planner colleague to accept advice 
couched in highly tentative terms, 


Limits of Measurability 


Some of the reasons why the 
sociologist is not in a position to make 
“hard” recommendations are to be 
found in the article “Architecture for 
Family Living” by Svend Riemer. 
He notes that many of the techniques 
employed in other branches of socio- 
logy are not easily transferred to the 
field of housing. Preferences, for ex- 
ample, cannot be measured by using 
the usual questionnaire method. 
Before an interviewer can make an 
intelligent choice he must have had 
experience of the range of choice open 
to him and it is difficult to provide for 
this sort of experience. 

Another difficulty arises from the 
changes that occur in life as a result of 
the sudden appearance of such things 
as the washing machine and the tele- 
vision set or the almost equally sud- 
den disappearance of the domestic 
servant and the delivery boy. Events 
such as these change standards of 
housing convenience and further limit 
the measures of desirability that the 
sociologist can provide. 


Some Useful Articles 

“The Social Organization of House- 
building” by Demerath and Baker 
discusses the building industry from 
an unusual point of view. The 
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authors point out that if research is 
to be of use it must be geared to 
points of control in the industry. They 
analyse the American building in- 
dustry, distinguishing the points 
where important decisions are taken. 
They note twelve such points and 
describe the type c f person responsible 
for taking the decision and the way he 
works. 

Among the remaining articles 
English readers will find William H. 
Form’s essay on social stratification to 
be of interest as well as Catherine 
Bauer’s long article which is, in 
effect, a charting of the frontier of 
sociological research in the field. 

Although much of the material 
that appears in this symposium is not 
new it is, nevertheless, not easily 
accessible in its original form in this 
country. Most of the articles are 
followed by ample bibliographies 
which, taken together, form a useful 
index to the work that has been pub- 
lished so far. 

The planner who wants to find out 
just what the sociologist is about can- 
not do better than to dip into these 
pages. 





Planning Centre Meetings 


Students’ group meetings are held 
at the Planning Centre, 28 King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2 at 6.30 p.m. 

Thursday, 21 February, THE RIVAL 
CLAIMS ON AGRICULTURAL LAND by 
S. F. Phillips, Assistant General 
Secretary, Nationa] Farmers’ Union. 

Thursday, 28 February, THE WORK 
OF A COUNTY PLANNING OFFICER, by 
J. W. R. Adams, Kent County 
Planning Officer. 

Thursday, 6 March, THE EFFECT OF 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND WATER SCHEMES 
ON THE LANDSCAPE, by Clough 
Williams-Ellis. 

Thursday, 13 March, HUMAN SCALE 
IN THE MODERN LANDSCAPE, by G. A. 
Jellicoe. 
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VILLAGES FOR NATIVE AFRICANS 


Review of Report on the Possible Urbanization of the Umlazi 
Mission Reserve, Durban; and Report on Suggested layout for 


Village No. 1. 


prepared for the Native Affairs 

Department, Natal, by the 
Provincial Town and Regional Plan- 
ner, Natal, Mr E. Thorrington- 
Smith, ssc, FRics, MTPI. The first deals 
with the problems of survey and 
selecting a site outside Durban for 
what is, for all practical purposes, a 
new dormitory town for natives, 
planned for an ultimate population 
of 54,000. The second report deals in 
most interesting detail with the lay- 
out of the first village unit for 2,500. 
A review for the Journal is always a 
pleasure and in this instance, with 
the author a former colleague in 
London, a double pleasure. 

A phenomenal increase in in- 
dustrialization in South Africa, par- 
ticularly in mining during the last 
few years, has plunged the Union into 
an industrial revolution comparable 
with that of the nineteenth century 
in Britain. As a consequence, South 
Africa faces formidable social prob- 
lems, particularly in regard to its 
native population. Much of the 
crime and social unrest among urban 
Africans is partly attributable to their 
deplorable housing conditions and to 
the breakdown of the tribal system. 


Be THESE reports have been 


Movement to Towns 


Labour has left the social order of 
the native reserves and passed into the 
towns. In 1947 it was estimated that 
154,000 extra houses were needed 
in the Union to accommodate this 
urban native population. Funda- 
mentally, the native is still a migrant 
and only a minority of the industrial 


by P. W. MACFARLANE 
workers regard themselves as _per- 
manent dwellers in urban areas. ‘The 
average native will leave his wife and 
family in the reserve and work in a 
gold mine for a year and return 
home with his savings and live a life 
of leisure for the next six months, sup- 
plemented by production from his 
small holding; then he goes back to 
work in a town for another spell. The 
provision of accommodation for single 
workers is, in the main, the re- 
sponsibility of the employers—a re- 
sponsibility not always adequately 
discharged; for family dwellings the 
local authorities are responsible. 

In spite of the tradition of migra- 
tory labour, ever-increasing numbers 
of natives are flocking into the towns 
and must be regarded as permanent 
town dwellers for whom permanent 
houses on an urban pattern must be 
provided. At the moment many are 
housed in primitive shacks of native 
design. 


A Dormitory Township 


In the Durban area it is estimated 
that the present native population re- 
quires over 11,000 houses, and it has 
been decided to treat these as a 
dormitory township of 54,000 people 
in the Umlazi Mission Reserve. This 
lies about nine miles south of Durban 
city centre and is well sited in relation 
to the industrial area and docks, 
which are located between the city 
centre and the Reserve, where most of 
the natives are employed. 

The Reserve varies in height be- 
tween 40 feet above sea level and 700 
feet. It is undulating with much land 
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Town Planning Institute 


The position of the Umlazi Mission Reserve in relation to Durban’s industrial areas 


over 1 in 6 in gradient. The topo- 
graphy makes for an interesting lay- 
out comprising a loosely knit pattern 
of village units separated by steeply 
sloping land, rather than a closely 
integrated urban structure. 


Villages and Neighbourhoods 


In general, the social structure of 
the proposed town follows British 
practice, though the basic unit of 
population will be the village of 
2,500 persons; three or four villages 
will be grouped to form the neigh- 
bourhood. Each village is based on a 
primary school of 600 pupils, though 
on European standards this seems a 
surprisingly large number of children 
for a population of 2,500. 

With the primary school will be 
grouped the nursery school and 
primary shops. Conveniently situated 
the village centre will be enlarged to 
form the neighbourhood centre for a 


group of villages, where main shops, 
market, health centre, and admini- 
strative offices will be situated. In all 
there will be eighteen villages, 
grouped into six neighbourhood 
units. Each of the latter will have a 
secondary-school site of about twenty 
acres and a neighbourhood park 
which may vary from thirty-six to 
ninety-five acres according to terrain. 


A Bold Experiment 

Everyone interested in native hous- 
ing should study these two reports 
into which much care and thought 
has gone, particularly in their ap- 
proach to the design, layout, and 
grouping of houses to meet local social 
conditions. Planning an essentially 
native town for a population which as 
yet has had little or no experience in 
urban living or town administration 
is a bold experiment which we must 
wish all success. 
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ENGLISH NEW TOWNS: 
AS SEEN BY A FRENCH CRITIC 


During the International Conference at Hoddesdon in 1951 visits 
were paid to LCC Housing Schemes and New Towns. A French 
Housing Expert gives his own very individual reactions. 


visits to Poplar, and to Stevenage 

and Harlow, two of the seven 
“New Towns” for the overspill of 
London’s population. 

My first impression is of admiration 
for an undertaking dominated by 
greatness of spirit and faith in a 
material progress apparently without 
limit. This faith, that urges on a coun- 
try already very much industrialized 
to build still more industrial cities at a 
time when so many markets are clos- 
ing against Western Europe in East- 
ern Europe, in China, and perhaps in 
the Indies, and when so many other 
countries are becoming industrialized 
too, must compel respect even though 
it may not convince our reason. 

May I begin with a criticism of the 
methods of realization ? 


I RECORD MY impressions of our 


Queries on Economics 


As far as the houses are concerned, 
these seem to me to be not in scale 
with the programme: the credit 
ceilings allowed for each house being 
such that those carrying out the 
schemes have had to plan small and 
have chosen materials often of medi- 
ocre appearance. The amplitude of 
the undertaking is in opposition to the 
poorness of the means used. 

On the other hand, as to the pre- 
erected and pre-planned factories it is 
to be feared that a certain amount of 
wastage is being risked. Will an in- 
dustry installed in this ready-made 
framework have a rational use for the 
space provided ? Is there not a risk of 
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its finding it too much or too little? 
Are the floors not exaggeratedly 
robust for the case of a light industry, 
or too weak for a heavy one? In these 
cases one will in one way or another 
have burdened one’s net costs, but 
perhaps the technicians have taken 
this risk into account and deemed it 
negligible ?? 


A Query on Free Choice 


There is also another criticism I 
should like to make, a basic one and 
much more serious, for it rests upon a 
fundamental postulate: respect for 
the human individual and his liberty. 

When our cities were built in the 
course of the nineteenth century—in 
most anarchic fashion, it must be 
admitted—those who built were 
quite free to arrive at their own 
decision, which was always a com- 
promise between several imperatives: 
cost of building (site included), near- 
ness of raw materials, of markets and 
of labour supply, possibilities of life; 
and those who came there were free to 
come or not as they pleased—within 
the sole limit, very important it is 
true, of the necessity of finding a job. 

This constraint of having to find a 
job, however pressing it might be, 
was yet the only one imposed upon 
them: your Londoner, like the 
Parisian, once installed in one of the 
many houses at that time available for 





1 Condensed from News Sheet of International 
Federation for Housing and Town Planning, Nov. 
1951. Translated by W. M. 

2 See Editorial Note on page 138. 
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him to choose from—houses “‘to let”’ 
or “for sale’? as announced on the 
notice-boards then everywhere to be 
seen—was free to select the job he 
judged best suited to his tastes or his 
abilities, the church of his particular 
faith, the shop he preferred for his 
purchases, the places for his Sunday 
walk, and the sports clubs in accord 
with his aptitudes and leisure. 

Since the housing crisis has de- 
prived him of the freedom to choose 
his dwelling himself, all these other 
things too are now being arbitrarily 
fixed for him. 

And because the industrialist is 
losing the right—refused him by 
administrative authority—to set up 
his works where he thinks economic 
demands would be best satisfied, upon 
him are now to be imposed the site, 
size, and structure of his factory. The 
explanations given to me as to the 
reasons why industrialists would have 
to leave London seemed to me 
rather weak; for in reality they will 
have to move simply because they 
will be denied the liberty to build 
anywhere else. 


Tyranny of Architects? 

One might go on discussing at 
length whether in our present century 
the data of experience should not 
yield place to a preconceived “‘plan- 
ism’’. Of that I am not at all sure, but 
even if it were admitted to be true, it 
would be necessary to apply to such 
planism all techniques and to give to 
each technique its appropriate co- 
efficient of value. 

The impression I gained from my 
visit to London was that these plans 
had been drawn up by architects, and 
no doubt by engineers and one or two 
economists, but I missed the touch of 
the sociologists and biologists. 

And ‘yet it is very necessary that 
these two should be brought into the 
picture, and be given chief say on 
important points. 
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Theory of Neighbourhoods 


Let me put the matter more pre- 
cisely. 

The basic purpose of the neigh- 
bourhood unit is to do away with dis- 
tances: the artisan should not have to 
walk for more than a quarter of an 
hour to his work, nor the housewife 
to her shopping, nor the child to and 
from school. 

But is it biologically true that a man 
ought not to live in a succession of 
varied “micro-climates”? Is it not 
found, on the contrary, that all seden- 
tary workers experience the need to 
get away for a while from their work- 
ing surroundings ? 

And does one build up a vigorous 
race by suppressing effort? Does one 
create a race that is alert by forcing 
people to keep turning in one restrict- 
ed circle ? 

What will these men, these women, 
these children do with their leisure 
time, what sort of contribution will 
each of them be able to make to the 
conversation around the family table, 
if they have all been plodding along 
one and the same strip of pavement, 
seeing the same things and the same 
people? 

Is it true that the man who travels 
some distance in a public conveyance 
to and from his work gets tired of 
doing so? Is it true that he finds it 
tedious, and if he does, is that after all 
so bad ? The very basis of these neigh- 
bourhood units lies in intellectual 
postulates stemming from one sole 
discipline, and one ought to make 
quite sure that these have been 
verified, before proceeding to build 
up such vast superstructures upon 
conceptions that may after all be 
false. 


Query on Arcades 

The architect who explained 
Stevenage to us showed us how the 
shopping centre there would be under 
arcades—as at Poplar—and told us 
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that “‘shopkeepers did not like arcades, 
that is to say when they had a choice, 
but here they would have no choice, 
and just have to take them or leave 
them”’. 

Well, this is a point upon which 
there is plenty of experience avail- 
able; neither the “‘passages”’ at Paris, 
nor those at Brussels, nor the arcades 
of the Palais Royal nor those of the 
Rue de Rivoli are occupied by large 
businesses of the flourishing, success- 
ful, prosperous type. I do not know 
what the reason is, but it does appear 
to be a fact of twentieth-century ex- 
perience, although once upon a time 
these passages and arcades were 
quite a big success. 

Three attempts were made more 
recently to repopularize them, in the 
Avenue des Champs-Elysées, one of 
which did at last seem to catch on to 
some extent owing to the exceptional 
situation, but even that remains only 
half a success, while the others after 
fifteen or twenty years have turned 
out complete failures. It looks as if the 
architects at Poplar and Stevenage 
are determined to prove themselves 
right in the face of all experience to 
the contrary. 


Query on Totalitarianism 


This “directivism”’ on the part of 
architects seems to me an extremely 
grave matter, because it indicates a 
state of mind strangely akin to that 
prevailing in totalitarian states : ‘““We, 
the Public Power, have decided, and 
as for you, you will just have to submit 
without having been consulted be- 
forehand, for we know, and you are 
ignoramuses.”’ 

In our view, this attitude takes us 
back to the enlightened despotism of 
Louis XIV, who demanded that our 
provinces should be industrialized, 
and who on receiving remonstrances 
from his provincial parliaments had 
them written to to say that “His 
Majesty knows perfectly well what is 
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good for his peoples: they could not 
take any better course in their own 
interest than to acquiesce blindly in 
His sovereign Will.” 

For indeed, if one decides for the 
shopkeepers, one decides also for 
everybody else. 


Constraint of Housing Shortage 


Here we have houses going up and 
people flowing into them constrained 
by the housing crisis. Of course it is 
taken for granted they will form part 
ofa neighbourhood unit, for although 
for the time being they are working in 
London, they will before long be 
called upon to go and work in the 
factories which are being made ready 
for them in the new town. But what 
sort of work will they be engaged upon 
in those new workshops: basins or 
statues, textiles, or metallurgy? And 
even if one or other of them is able to 
continue at the trade that is his, can 
one say that he will have chosen his 
boss or his foreman? If he does not 
get on with him, will he be able to 
leave him? One constraint leads to 
other constraints. Where then is free- 
dom? 

The plan that I was shown at Poplar 
provides for a Catholic Church, 
and that at Harlow for a Presbyterian 
Church. I know the choice was not 
made by any local authority, but was 
the result of lots drawn by all the 
different denominations. But where 
here is. your liberty of conscience? 
How does one know that the families 
that will occupy the houses at Harlow 
are going to be Presbyterians ? 

Tosum up my thoughts very crude- 
ly: these new towns smell somewhat 
of fascism. No secret was made of the 
fact—good faith being everywhere in 
evidence—that the old Stevenage 
Council had been resolutely hostile to 
any modification of the physiognomy 
of its territory and though we were 
told that some sort of settlement had 
been fixed up, nothing was said about 
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just how, or why. Where then are 
your old communal freedoms ? 


“Planism” and “Scientism” 

I for my part fear that behind the 
claimed “‘musts”’ of a technique that 
is not even defined, nor expressed, and 
still less debated, one may be launch- 
ing out upon an adventure which all 
those countries who have learnt from 
England freedom of thought may 
some day perhaps have cause to 
regret. 

You may perhaps feel some as- 
tonishment that a member of a 
National Confederation for Housing 
and Town Planning should display 
such hostility towards urban planism. 
To begin with, I am only expressing 
my own personal view, and moreover 
one should not on that account con- 
clude that I am against any form of 
urbanism or planism whatsoever. On 
the contrary, it is obvious that we 
cannot go on building in the anarchic 
and ugly fashion that was in vogue in 
the nineteenth century, and that 
things must be put into some sort of 
order, and some sort of plan be 
decided upon, but I think that as one 
has to do with human beings endowed 
with conscience and soul, one must be 
very cautious and not turn one’s back 
upon habits which are after all only 
manifestations of natural tendencies, 
save with extreme discretion. My 
opinion is that planism is of value only 
on condition that it is centred upon 
respect for the human being. 

The criticism that I have to make 
against these grandiose realizations— 
in many respects admirable—or such 
new towns is that they are animated 
by an all too matter-of-fact scientism. 
It is not merely a question of mathe- 
matically placing down in a neigh- 
bourhood unit a definite number of 
human units disposing of workshops 
capable of absorbing the labour of 
that particular number of units, dis- 
tributed at a determined density and 
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allowed the enjoyment of so many 
square yards of green spaces, church 
pews, school desks, and even a public 
Dar vee, «: 

This seems to me not on the human 
scale, for there have not been taken 
into account the particular tenden- 
cies and personal needs of the indivi- 
duals concerned. 


Editorial Footnote 

M. Pilliet’s delightful outburst may 
elicit later a reply from some new 
town administrator. But as a single 
issue of Town AND CounTRY PLAN- 
NING often wanders into corners of the 
earth where successive issues are not 
seen, we would like to relieve at once 
some of the anxieties he engenders. 

1. Freedom. Every firm and every 
worker who goes to a new town does 
so of free choice. In these days of full 
employment the choice is economical- 
ly far freer than it was when hunger 
drove masses into the towns of the 
Industrial Revolution. It is true that 
building licences can be used to 
exercise pressure on an industrialist 
to locate his factory where a Govern- 
ment prefers ; but this pressure, where 
exercised at all, has been restrictive 
rather than compulsive and leaves 
choices open. The preference given 
in allotting houses to families in 
greatest housing need is, we freely 
admit, an obstacle to the movement 
of labour to the places where with 
most advantage to both parties new 
employment contracts could be made. 
But it is a limitation that arises out of 
a strong popular sentiment—the 
reverse of totalitarian. It is not 
peculiar to new towns. 

2. ‘‘Planism’’. Technocracy is cer- 
tainly a danger in any public housing 
in times of shortage. The fact that 
people would so much rather have 
any sort of dwelling than none at all, 
and that the decision as to types 
largely gets into the hands of archi- 
tects out of touch with the real pre- 
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ferences of the future occupiers, is 
undoubtedly distorting very seriously 
the types of dwellings produced by 
public housing in many countries. 
Much the worst expression of this 
regrettable tendency is not in the new 
towns, but in the larger cities, where 
public opinion is amorphous, and 
multi-storey dwellings are being 
erected in numbers far in excess of 
any possible estimate of demand or 
even tolerance. 

It is true that in some of the new 
towns the temporary isolation of the 
technicians from the consumers has 
led to experimentation in types of 
dwellings and layouts that may be 
unpopular when free choice again 
becomes practicable. But this is a 
phenomenon of isolation and inex- 
perience in the early stages of a 
scheme only. Popular preferences are 
likely to be able to reassert themselves 
through both local and _ national 
channels. The correction will be 
much more difficult in the big cities, 
owing to the scale and complexity of 
the steps necessary to reduce density 
and the inability of popular opinion 
to visualize city development pro- 
blems in their vast perspective. 

3. Neighbourhoods and Work-Fourneys. 
Few planners in Britain really think 
of the neighbourhood as a social unit 
—or a sort of closed circle—and those 
who do will soon snap out of their 
illusion. In practice the neighbour- 
hood conception is just a way of 
arriving at a convenient distribution 
of shops, schools, and other buildings 
of frequent resort. Contacts for all 
sorts of social purposes will always be 
made by people over a wide variety 
of areas. 

In the new towns the industrial 
zones are different from the residen- 
tial zones. So long as a man has a 
regular job and a settled home he 
must move between the one and the 
other along a repetitive route. The 
important thing is that he should not 
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pointlessly waste time and money in 
doing so. It is difficult to see that he 
is less “restricted” if he has the same 
long daily journey hanging on to a 
strap in a tunnel, instead of the same 
daily walk or cycle ride along pleasant 
open streets. 

4. “‘Sctentism” and Human Beings. 
We hope M. Pilliet will pursue and 
develop his scepticism of the excesses 
of planning. That is what we are 
trying to do in this journal also. But 
we are handicapped sometimes in 
saying what we would really like to 
say about over-systematic, over- 
theoretical or visually-obsessed 
writers and talkers on planning be- 
cause under present conditions, when 
our big cities are going from bad to 
worse for lack of real planning, it is 
vital not to discredit the planning 
forces. 

There is no hope of real ameliora- 
tion for our great cities unless the 
policy of dispersal, green belts and 
new towns is adopted in a thorough- 
going way. This is true, not only for 
Great Britain, but also for other 
countries, including France. Every 
criticism that can be made of detailed 
methods in new towns can be made of 
housing developments in city centres 
and suburbs, in all advanced coun- 
tries; and in addition they are sub- 
ject to the farmore damaging criticism 
that they are, by stereotyping high 
densities or promoting distant fringe 
expansion, making living conditions 
definitely worse for millions for gene- 
rations to come. 

We simply must have dispersal 
planning, which means regional or 
national planning powers. It is one 
of the eternal problems of democracy 
that wide governmental powers in- 
volve the dangers of bureaucracy 
and technocracy. We cannot escape 
the necessity of some public control 
of city development, with all its 
dangers. So we must find ways of 
minimizing those dangers. F. J. 0. 
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WAYS AND MEANS OF REDEVELOPMENT 


In many cases there 1s a choice of Acts and Procedure for Redevelop- 


ment, and the financial and other advantages of each may differ 


widely. This article, by a local government economist, is a useful 


study of the alternatives. 


the achievement of satisfactory 

living conditions and a healthy 
social environment depends upon the 
improvement of those areas which 
fall below acceptable standards. The 
ravages of the blitz focused attention 
on this growing problem, and a spate 
of legislation in recent years has pro- 


I MANY of our towns and cities, 


by ERIC H. CROSTON 


vided extensive powers for compre- 
hensive redevelopment. There are 
now many instances in which an 
agreed programme may be achieved 
under various statutes. 

When such a choice presents itself 
the powers to be used will depend 
upon their relative procedural and 
financial advantages. 


Rebuilding after the blitz. A study in contrasts 
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Pre-war Development 


Prior to the war many areas of sub- 
standard dwellings were dealt with 
by local authorities under the powers 
of the Housing Acts, but action was 
limited to what were essentially hous- 
ing problems; only rarely could areas 
be considered as a whole. The acquisi- 
tion procedure was difficult to apply, 
particularly where the land was in a 
multiplicity of uses or ownerships; 
powers of redevelopment also were 
often very limited. 


Post-war Powers 


To help overcome the limitations 
of the Housing Acts, comprehensive 
powers were given to local authorities 
by the Town and Country Planning 
Acts of 1944 and 1947. It does not 
follow, however, that planning pow- 
ers should be used when alternatives 
are available. Wide powers of acquisi- 
tion and development are available 
under other general and local acts 
(e.g., Housing Acts, Education Acts, 
and legislation relating to highways). 
Planning powers provide a compre- 
hensive procedure which is relatively 
easy to apply, but other powers may 
offer financial advantages which out- 
weigh any difficulties in their use. 


Acquisition of Land 


Areas of bad layout, obsolete de- 
velopment or extensive war damage 
may be defined in the development 
plan as ‘‘comprehensive development 
areas” (CDAs). Any of this land 
which it is desired to acquire com- 
pulsorily may also be designated in 
the plan. The definition or designa- 
tion of such land allows it to be dealt 
with under planning powers, and is 
also a prerequisite for the payment of 
Exchequer grants towards the costs of 
acquisition and clearance. Further it 
shows in fairly detailed form to all 
concerned the scope and nature of re- 
development proposals. It does not 
follow, however, that the work of 
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acquisition, clearance, and rebuilding 
must necessarily be done under plan- 
ning powers. Definition does not in 
any way limit the use of other powers, 
even if the land has been designated 
in a development plan approved by 
the Minister. 

When land can be acquired under 
other powers, the Planning Act pro- 
cedure may have little advantage 
apart from its relative ease of applica- 
tion. If other powers are used, there 
may be a number of acquiring 
authorities whereas under planning 
powers there would be only one. This 
may not be a disadvantage, however, 
because development of the land will 
in most cases be carried out by a 
number of public and private bodies. 
This is primarily because the develop- 
ment powers of the Planning Act are 
available only in the absence of any 
other legislation. Land required for 
the functions of statutory undertakers, 
government departments or other 
local authorities must therefore be 
transferred to those bodies for de- 
velopment. Part of the land will be 
required for the local authority’s own 
statutory functions (e.g. housing) and 
such land must be appropriated for 
that use after acquisition and clear- 
ance. With regard to development 
which can be carried out by private 
developers, the local authority may 
choose whether to develop the land 
itself or to lease it for development. 

The comprehensive acquisition of 
land means that it can be cleared as a 
whole, but since development will 
frequently depend upon the action of 
a number of public and private 
bodies this may entail a disruption of 
residence and business before it is 
absolutely necessary. It might be 
better for the land to be cleared by the 
developer as and when required for 
its various uses. 

Where other powers of acquisition 
are available there would therefore 
appear to be little procedural dis- 
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Prior to the war many areas of sub-standard dwellings were dealt with by local authorities 
under the powers of the Housing Acts 


advantage in using them. In fact it 
may be a positive advantage for the 
developing authority to acquire land 
directly where this is possible, rather 
than by the roundabout method of 
the Planning Act. The decision will 
largely depend upon the conditions 
with regard to the disposal and de- 
velopment of land under the various 
powers, and the relative financial 
advantages implied thereby. 


Disposal and Development 


The development powers of the 
Planning Act may be used only when 
no other statutory powers are avail- 
able. For instance, planning powers 
may be used for the provision of in- 
dustrial premises when this is not 
possible under other enactments. 
These cases will, however, be ex- 


ceptional, and such work will gener- 
ally be undertaken by private de- 
velopers. There will usually be a 
number of developers, and the 
position will often be much the same 
as when other powers of acquisition 
are directly employed. 

Land acquired under planning 
powers cannot be sold or leased, 
other than to public authorities, for 
more than ninety-nine years unless 
the circumstances are exceptional. 
If other powers of acquisition are 
used, it may be possible to dispose of 
freeholds to private developers; but 
this would mean that future plans 
might be prejudiced by the existence 
of isolated parcels of privately owned 
land within areas primarily in public 
ownership. On the other hand the 
ownership of land in redeveloped 
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areas will often be spread amongst a 
number of public authorities, who 
may be equally intransigent if they 
consider their interests to be adversely 
affected by future proposals. 

The achievement of a balanced 
scheme of redevelopment will de- 
pend upon the co-operation of all 
concerned, by whatever process the 
land is acquired and developed. Con- 
ditions may be imposed prior to de- 
velopment, and the local planning 
authority may act in a supervisory 
capacity through the normal pro- 
cedure of development control. It 
may not in fact be possible to keep 
rigidly to an agreed scheme as 
indicated in the development plan, 
and it may be argued that flexibility 
is essential if redevelopment is to be 
fully successful. This can only be 
secured if there is close collaboration 
between all concerned, both in the 
preparation of schemes of redevelop- 
ment and in achieving their fruitiqn. 


Finance 


The acquisition of land in built up 
areas is liable to be an expensive 
business, and it is inevitable that 
financial considerations will greatly 
influence the course of redevelop- 
ment. The Planning Act therefore 
provides for the payment of Ex- 
chequer grants to local authorities to 
help meet the cost incurred by them 
in acquiring land and making it 
ready for development. 

The rate of planning grant varies 
according to the type of redevelop- 
ment and the financial position of the 
local authority concerned. The grant 
is payable in respect of the “‘redevelop- 
ment unit’’, i.e. an area which can 
normally be cleared and made avail- 
able for constructive development 
within a period of five years. In cer- 
tain circumstances a slightly reduced 
grant is available in respect of small 
plots which are not in themselves suf- 
ficient to form redevelopment units. 
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Exchequer Grants 

The choice between planning or 
other powers may offer itself quite 
frequently and the amount of Ex- 
chequer grant will generally be af- 
fected by the method chosen. When 
land is acquired for purposes which 
are not specifically functions of public 
authorities as such (e.g. for industrial 
purposes, shops, offices, and private 
development), it is generally only 
under planning powers that any 
Exchequer grant is payable. Simi- 
larly, where land is required for 
public open space, the powers of the 
Planning Act may have to be used if 
any grant from central funds is to be 
obtained. 

In most cases the use of planning 
powers of acquisition does not neces- 
sarily mean that Exchequer grants 
under other statutes must be for- 
feited. The grant will generally be 
less than if those powers are employed 
directly, but planning grant may 
more than compensate for the loss. 
The principal planning grant in 
respect of land in redevelopment 
units is a proportion of the loan 
charges on any loss arising because 
the value of the land for its new use is 
less than the cost of acquisition and 
clearance. 

When Exchequer grants are not 
affected by the cost of the land, any 
grant obtainable under planning 
powers will be additional to that in 
respect of the development itself. In 
general, however, the scale depends 
on or varies with the cost of the land 
to the developing authority. Thus 
when planning powers are used the 
grant based on the value of the land 
for its new use will often be less than if 
the land is acquired directly by the 
developing authority. 

This reduced grant, together with 
the planning grant on the loss in- 
curred, will sometimes be less, some- 
times more, than if other powers are 
employed directly. 
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Housing Act versus Planning Act 

It appears likely that redevelop- 
ment during the next few years will 
largely be confined to housing and 
improved social facilities. It may 
therefore be possible to deal with a 
large part of the land for redevelop- 
ment either directly under the Hous- 
ing Act or indirectly under planning 
powers. 

The housing subsidy consists of an 
annual payment for each dwelling 
erected. The scale depends on the 
type provided (houses or flats), the 
density, and the cost of the land. If 
planning powers are used, the cost of 
the cleared land to the housing 
authority will frequently be less than 
if it had itself undertaken its acquisi- 
tion and clearance. Since the housing 
subsidy varies with the cost of land, 
the subsidy will usually be less than 
if it were based upon the total cost 
of acquisition and clearance. Plan- 
ning grant will be obtainable on the 
difference between the original cost 
of acquisition and clearance and the 
value of the land for residential pur- 
poses. This grant, together with the 
reduced housing subsidy, will often 
be less than the housing subsidy 
available if the land were acquired 
directly under the Housing Acts. 

The total Exchequer grant is 
generally more beneficial if Housing 
Act powers are used alone than if the 
land is acquired under planning pro- 
cedure and later transferred for de- 
velopment. The only case in which 
there may be any considerable 
financial advantage in using the 
planning rather than housing powers 
is when houses are to be built on sites 
costing more than £13,000 per acre 
to acquire and clear. In many in- 
stances there is only a marginal 
advantage in the direct use of Hous- 
ing Act powers, although the grant 
may far exceed the total available 
under the less direct method of the 
Planning Act. These general con- 
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clusions apply despite the recent in- 
crease in the rate of interest on 
PWLB loans. If the former balance 
between planning grants and hous- 
ing subsidies is restored, the position 
will be altered very little. 

Various other considerations must 
be taken into account when assessing 
the merits of the alternative pro- 
cedures. The cost to the local rate 
fund and the local housing account 
will vary according to the method 
adopted. In all cases, however, that 
procedure which attracts the highest 
Exchequer grants will be the most 
beneficial to the district. 


Choosing the Method 


It will be seen that complicated 
issues may be involved in determining 
the most suitable methods of achiev- 
ing given schemes of redevelopment. 
The comprehensive powers of the 
1947 Planning Act are generally the 
most satisfactory for acquiring the 
land and for its disposal on the best 
planning principles. Financial con- 
siderations, however, will frequently 
determine the method, particularly 
during the next few years. The 
alternatives may usually be viewed 
primarily in their financial aspects. 
This does not imply that other mat- 
ters are unimportant, and the pro- 
cedural advantages of the various 
methods must be borne in mind. 


Framing Development Units 


It is not generally possible to con- 
sider each plot of land in isolation, 
because the planning grant is based 
on the “redevelopment unit” as a 
whole and the relationship of one 
unit to others. It therefore appears 
most convenient to consider in the 
first instance the framing of “re- 
development units” in order to de- 
termine which part of the redevelop- 
ment area should be dealt with under 
planning powers both of acquisition 
and development. 
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The broad framing of redevelop- 
ment units is encouraged where there 
is no Exchequer grant available under 
other powers. Further, if the net cost 
of redevelopment units to the rate 
fund is high, an additional grant is 
payable (although this will not 
generally amount to much). 

It may be advisable to exclude land 
from redevelopment units if the 
Exchequer grant is higher under 
other powers used alone, or if there is 
a profit on the acquisition and dis- 
posal of land. Exchequer grants will 
usually be higher under the Housing 
Act powers used alone, and may be 
substantially higher. Grants in re- 
spect of highways may be higher if 
powers other than those of the Plan- 
ning Act are used, although from a 
procedural and planning standpoint 
the Planning Act provides the more 
satisfactory method. Various grants 
are obtainable for other types of 
development, but generally only in 
respect of the statutory functions of 
the authorities concerned. Thus there 
is normally no grant under powers 
other than those of the Planning Act 
for the development of industry, 
commerce, shops, etc., even though 
in certain circumstances the local 
authority may be able to under- 
take such projects under other 
statutes. 


Basis of Planning Grant 

The principal planning grant is 
based on the capital loss on a re- 
development unit as a whole. If there 
is no ultimate loss on acquisition, 
clearance, and disposal there will be 
nolong-term planning grant. Further, 
a profit on one redevelopment unit 
may be set against any loss on others 
within the local authority’s area. 
There may be a distinct financial dis- 
advantage in using planning powers 
to deal with land which shows a profit 
as part of redevelopment units. 
The acquiring authority under 
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planning procedure will normally 
bear any net loss on the acquisition of 
land after payment of planning grant. 
Although the Minister may allow de- 
veloping authorities to make a con- 
tribution towards the loss incurred 
when land is transferred to other 
public authorities for development, 
the acquiring authority may be faced 
with expenditure which could be 
avoided if the developers were will- 
ing to acquire the land directly. 

If areas requiring redevelopment 
are viewed in the light of the above 
considerations, it should be possible 
to decide which parts should be 
acquired under planning powers. 
The next step must be to determine 
whether this land is sufficient to form 
a “redevelopment unit”. If only odd 
sites or small areas of land remain to 
be dealt with under planning powers, 
these may be insufficient to constitute 
a unit as required for grant purposes. 
In such cases it may be possible to 
obtain the lower planning grant 
which is available for what are pop- 
ularly termed “‘bits and pieces”, but 
this grant is only available if no other 
powers can be used. If other powers 
are available there may be no allow- 
ance for grant and it may be advisable 
to incorporate land previously ex- 
cluded so that grant may be secured. 

The course to be adopted must 
depend upon the circumstances of 
each whole case. Land included in 
redevelopment units for planning 
grant must form part of an area re- 
quiring redevelopment as a whole. It 
is not essential, however, that all land 
in areas defined in the Development 
Plan as CDAs should be dealt with 
under planning powers or included in 
redevelopment units. When alterna- 
tive powers are available to deal with 
part of the land, it will frequently be 
preferable to use them. Each re- 
development area must be considered 
in detail in order to determine what 
methods will prove best. 
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PETROL FILLING STATIONS 


Improvement in their Design, Layout, Equipment, Advertising, 


and Service Faciltties. 


the Esso Petroleum Company, a 
subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
Company of New York, the main 
petroleum retail sales groups are en- 
gaged in a concerted policy of action 
to improve the general standard of 
design, layout, equipment, and ad- 
vertising of petrol filling stations. 
Effect is being given to this policy 
by a variety of schemes, the main ob- 
ject of which is to secure mutual co- 
operation between the company and 
the dealer with advantage to both, 
and, more especially, to the advant- 
age of the consumer. Implementation 
is by means of a sole agency agree- 
ment which can have far-reaching 
repercussions on the general appear- 
ance of filling stations throughout the 
country. As distinct from a multiple 
station serving many brands of petrol 
and oil at the same time, a sole 
agency station will be recognizable 
by certain company markings now 
being developed in co-operation with 
the local planning authorities. 


‘Ss BY the American example of 


A modern petrol filling station 


by T. F. THOMSON 


Service 

It will seek to maintain, in com- 
petition, a high standard of service. 
And a genuine endeavour is being 
made by the leading groups to foster 
in the proprietor of the station a 
consciousness not only of his service 
responsibilities to the public, but also 
a consciousness of the importance 
of the general appearance of his 
station. 

As an example of the improvement 
of consumer service facilities, a visit 
to Esso House, near Abingdon in 
Berkshire, is a revelation of what can 
be done in the matter of teaching 
service station proprietors and their 
staffs the essentials of good con:umer 
service. At Esso House a free one- 
week’s course is given to the trainees 
in petrol station management, and in 
the general maintenance problems of 
a normal service station. The aim is 
to produce an operator imbued with 
the spirit of good service, backed up 
with the necessary technical know- 
ledge to give that service. This is all 
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to the good from the point of view of 
the motorist, and one is glad to learn 
that the company have a similar 
training establishment at Balloch in 
Scotland. 


Advertising 


Recognition of these sole agency or 
“too per cent stations” as they are 
called, will be by means of a single 
standard sign which incorporates the 
company’s trade mark and is avail- 
able in a number of sizes and types of 
mounting to suit the local circum- 
stances. ‘The main companies have 
already agreed with the County 
Councils’ Association that they will 
co-operate with the local planning 
authorities in putting forward ad- 
vertising proposals which, as far as 
possible, are acceptable to them. 


Design and Layout 


Arising out of the advertising 
needs of a petrol filling station is the 
opportunity afforded to improve con- 
siderably the general appearance of 
the buildings themselves and of the 
layout of the site of the filling station, 
including its necessary mechanical 
equipment. Several of the main dis- 
tributing groups already advance 
loans to proprietors for this purpose 
and some of them have engaged 
architects on a regional basis to 
advise the proprietors on layout, de- 
sign, and colour. This step is alto- 
gether commendable and should, in a 
few years, bring about a great im- 
provement in the standard of the 
average petrol station, a standard 
which is now admittedly far too low. 

At least one distributing group, 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd, has carried 
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the improvement of design idea one 
step further in that they have, in 
consultation with the Design and 
Industries Association and the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, pro- 
moted an architectural competition 
for the three best designs for petrol 
filling and service stations suitable for 
(a) a rural site, (6) a suburban or 
neighbourhood site, and (c) a motor- 
way site. 


Beware of Standardization 


It is to be hoped that this will not 
lead to blind standardization. Intel- 
ligently interpreted, it could lead to 
an immense improvement of the 
standard of service stations through- 
out the country in line with the re- 
commendations of the Waleran Re- 
port. That report, however, recom- 
mended that a service station, to 
merit a classification of first-class, 
must have a canopy over the pumps. 
We have seen the effects of this in the 
past from Tudor or thatched effects to 
great structural clevernesses in glass 
and concrete or steel. That was all 
very well for covering the pumps of a 
composite station serving all brands 
on a central pump island. But what 
of the one-brand station? The sen- 
sible solution is a series of double 
pumps on small islands at little more 
than car-lengt.: intervals. Do these 
need to be covered at all if the attend- 
ant has suitable all-weather apparel 
or should each group have a mush- 
room of a roof over it? The solutions 
which the Shell competition will pro- 
pound must be awaited with keen 
interest by all concerned with this 
matter of improving the general 
character of petrol filling stations. 


Growth of Traffic 1598 A.D. 


“Then the numbers of cars, drays, carts, and coaches, more than hath been 
accustom :d, the streets and lanes being straitened, must needs be dangerous, 


as daily experience proveth.”’—JOHN stow, Survey of London. 
y exp Pp J y 
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New Building Centre 

The new premises of the Building 
Centre in Store Street, Bloomsbury, 
were opened by Mr David Eccles, 
Minister of Works on 17 January. The 
Minister said that the reinforced and 
prestressed concrete in the roof and 
on the stairs was a fine example to 
designers because it saved steel. 


London Spires in Splints 

London church steeples now being 
repaired include those of All Souls, 
Langham Place, St Giles, Cripple- 
gate, St Dunstan-in-the-East, and 
Christ Church, Hampstead. 


New London Park 

A large derelict area off Lillie 
Road, Fulham, is being transformed 
by the LCC into a public park of 
eight acres. When the scheme is 
finished there will be a children’s 
playground (with playroom, padd- 
ling pond, sand pit, and netball 
court), bowling green, football pitch, 
tennis courts, refreshment pavilion, 
and ‘“‘tea lawns”, a paved area for 
roller skating and a small bandstand. 


Pilgrims’ Way 

Members of the Ramblers’ Associa- 
tion have surveyed the Pilgrims’ 
Way from Winchester to Canterbury. 
They have reported to the National 
Parks Commission that sixty miles of 
new footpaths are needed to restore 
this ancient right of way. 


Birmingham City Architect 

Mr Alwyn Gwilm Sheppard Fidler, 
chief architect to the Crawley De- 
velopment Corporation, has been 
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appointed Birmingham City Archi- 
tect, a new post created to deal with 
tasks arising out of the city develop- 
ment programme. 


Health Centre Experiment 

The Minister of Housing and 
Local Government opened an experi- 
mental health centre at Harlow new 
town on 28 January. Two semi- 
detached houses have been redesigned 
and the accommodation provided 
will be available for five years. The 
increase in population will then 
justify the building of a large per- 
manent centre. The total cost of the 
experimental centre will be about 
£5,500. The Harlow Development 
Corporation has received a grant of 
£2,200 from the Nuffield Trust. 


Merchant Navy Memorial Garden 

The Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission have approved the design of 
Mr Edward Maufe, RA, for the 
memorial in Trinity Square Garden 
on Tower Hill to 25,000 merchant 
seamen who lost their lives in the 
Second World War. 


“Centre of England” Shifted 

The stone cross said to mark the 
centre of England which for five 
hundred years has stood at Meriden 
in Warwickshire is to be transferred 
to a new spot on the village green 
about twenty yards away. Meriden 
Parish Council feel that at its present 
spot near the main road from Bir- 
mingham to Coventry the cross may 
be damaged by traffic. 


Essay Competition 

The Association of Agriculture, 
Abbey House, 2 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1 is holding an essay 
competition on the subject “The 
towns know too little of the country— 
what is the remedy?” Entries up to 
2,000 words must be forwarded 
before 29 March. 
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Part of the English Scene... 








We can direct you in almost any part of the country to buildings, large and 
small, roofed with Marley Tiles. The tiles may have been there only a few years 
—none more than thirty—but you will notice that the roofs are as much part of 
their surroundings as any that have been there a hundred years or more. And, 
unlike most modern things they will remain so for many decades to come. For 
you can be sure that no company can guarantee its tiles for 50 years against 
lamination or decay unless those tiles have proved beyond all doubt in all 
circumstances their ability to endure. 










THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 
1, That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 

for 50 years. sarc et 
2. Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by Marley Pci 





i Craftsmen for 10 years. 








The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent - Sevenoaks 2251 MA | ¢ | 4 / } } 
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Legal Notes 




















A development plan inquiry is not 
primarily concerned with legal issues, 
being rather an investigation into the 
social, economic, and technical as- 
pects of the plan. Legal and quasi- 
legal points may, however, arise as at 
the recent inquiry into the Burnley 
plan. It appears that the Corporation 
had defined some Church property as 
the site of a proposed road, and the 
trustees had objected. The Corpora- 
tion then entered into an agreement 
with the trustees providing that, if the 
objections were withdrawn, the Cor- 
poration would rebuild the premises 
on another site. The solicitor for some 
of the other objectors raised the 
matter at the inquiry and asked that 
particulars of all such agreements 
should be made public. The Inspector 
did not agree to this request, but 
undertook to consult the Ministry. 
When the inquiry was resumed, he 
gave it as the Ministry’s ruling that if 
an objection had been withdrawn 
subject to agreements with the local 
authority, the Minister was not con- 
cerned so long as the agreements did 
not alter the plan. 


Private Street Regulations 

The T&CP (Construction and 
Improvement of Private Streets) Re- 
gulations, recently made under sec- 
tion 48 of the Act of 1947, are of 
special interest in view of the large 
number of draft development plans 
now being published. 

Section 48 provides that land 
required for a new road or for widen- 
ing a road of less than by-law width 
may be designated in the develop- 
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ment plan as a private street to be 
made up at the expense of the 
frontagers. But the street cannot be 
made up in this way until an order 
has been made declaring the street to 
be a private street, and that order 
cannot be made until the land has 
been acquired by the authority— 
unless the frontagers agree. ‘I here are 
thus three stages: (a) designation in 
the plan, (b) acquisition by the 
authority or the consent of all the 
frontagers concerned, and (c) the 
making of the order. 

The frontager can object to (a), 
and to a compulsory purchase order 
under (b)—though under section 
45(1) the latter objection can be dis- 
regarded if it amounts to a develop- 
ment plan objection. There is no 
appeal or objection under (c). 

The purpose of the new regulations 
is to apply with modifications the 
usual private street codes, viz. 
normally either section 150 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, or the 
Private Street Works Act, 1892. In 
some cases where local Acts apply, 
the regulations may not be appro- 
priate, and the Minister has asked 
local authorities to let him know 
about such cases. 


Gravel Working Levy? 

The Association of Municipal Cor- 
porations has suggested to the Minis- 
try the introduction of legislation to 
provide for a levy upon undertakers 
towards an after-treatment fund in 
respect of sand and gravel-workings. 
The Ministry’s reply reveals that the 
question is being considered by the 
Advisory Committee on Sand and 
Gravel. There is, of course, precedent 
for such a levy in the Ironstone 
Restoration Fund which was set up 
under the Mineral Workings Act, and 
to which the Treasury, the ironstone 
undertakers, and the owners all 
contribute. 

A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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TCPA FIVE-DAY STUDY TOURS 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
19-24 May 


The party will meet at Letchworth where they will be based for the 
five days. 





Monday, 19 May. Short conference in the morning at County Hall, 
Hertford. In the afternoon the party will visit the Hertfordshire Planning 
Exhibition and hear a talk by E. H. Doubleday, mrpt, Frics, MimunE, 
County Planning Officer. 


Tuesday, 20 May. Visit to Hemel Hempstead and the LCC Oxhey 
Estate. 


Wednesday, 21 May. Tour of Letchworth and visit to Stevenage. 


Thursday, 22 May. Visit to Welwyn Garden City, Hatfield, and St 
Albans. 


Friday, 23 May. Visit to Harlow and the Lee Valley. 


DEVONSHIRE 
g-14 June 


The party will meet at Exeter where they will be based for the five days. 
The tour will be conducted by Geoffrey Clark, Director of Planning. 


Monday, 9 June. One-day Conference at Theatre Royal, Exeter. 
Lunch-time reception by the Devonshire County Council. 
Morning session: Dr Dudley Stamp, cBE, BA, Dsc, on 
RURAL PLANNING 
Afternoon session: Geoffrey Clark, oBE, LRIBA, MTPI, Director of 
Planning for Devonshire, on 
DEVON’S PLANNING PROBLEMS 
Tuesday, ro June. Visit to Plymouth. 
Wednesday, 11 June. Visit to the Ball Clay and China Clay workings, 
and coach tour of Dartmoor. 
Thursday, 12 June. Visit to Torquay. The party will be welcomed 
by the Mayor, and a reception will be held at Torre Abbey. 


Friday, 13 June. Visit to North Devon resorts to study particular 
problems of holiday areas. 


The tours cost £15 15s. od. each. (This does not include rail fares from 
London to Letchworth or London to Exeter.) For further particulars 
write to: The Tours Organizer, TCPA, 28 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
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RENT RESTRICTIONS. By E. Danger- 
field, Barrister-at-Law. Stevens. 8s. 6d. 


Few branches of the law touch the 
lives of the people so closely as the 
Rent Restrictions Acts, and yet these 
Acts are notorious for their com- 
plexity and obscurity even among 
practising lawyers. Miss Dangerfield 
has succeeded quite remarkably in 
producing a comparatively simple 
guide for “perplexed landlords and 
worried tenants’’. The text is not only 
crisp and clear, it is copiously 
illustrated by practical examples 
which bring it to life. 

A book of this type has one obvious 
limitation which the author freely 
admits. To quote her own words: 
“The Acts bristle with exceptions and 
qualifications, and, in a book of this 
size, it is impossible to deal with all 
of them or to indicate every subtle 
distinction which has been made in 
the Courts between words which are 
apparently similar. If proceedings are 
contemplated there is no safe sub- 
stitute for competent professional 
advice directed to the facts of the 
particular case.” In some measure 
however, this last remark applies to 
all law books, even the largest and 
most authoritative. During the last 
few months there have been a 
number of important decisions on the 
Acts, and it is doubtful whether at this 
moment there is any book on this sub- 
ject which is wholly up to date. 
Moreover, none of this detracts from 
the real value of Miss Dangerfield’s 
book. After all, neither landlords nor 
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tenants can afford to go to a lawyer 
every time they want advice on a 
comparatively small point. Again, 
it is an unfortunate feature of these 
Acts, as of so much other recent 
legislation, that people often do not 
know that they have a case on which 
in their own interest they ought to 
take professional advice, unless they 
have read a book of this sort. For all 
these purposes, this is a most useful 


book. 
A. E. TELLING 


YOU AND YouR TowN. Educational | 
Publications Lid. 2s. 

This booklet, ‘‘prepared in full 
consultation with NALGO”’, is in- 7 


tended as an introduction to local # 


government for schools. Short chap- | 
ters on the system and various 
functions are alternated with much-| 
labelled multiple drawings. The con-| 
ception is good; the execution uns) 
satisfactory. The text, baited at the 
start with animals for six-year-olds,’ 
drops often into senior text-book) 
compression and poly-syllables. The 
pictures are over-populated and the 
lay-out grim. We should like NALGO™ 
to have another go. 
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